THE HISTORY OF HILL HOUSE 



The description given by the Town and Country Planning Act in their list of buildings of 
historic interest 1985 is as follows: 

Mid eighteenth century house built of rubble, finely coursed on main elevation with freestone 
dressings. Roof is of concrete tiles. Two storeys, five sash windows all in moulded 
architraves, central six-panelled front door under a triangular pediment on brackets, long and 
short projecting quoins rise to a dentilled cornice, low parapet, raised coped verges. The rear 
altered and extended late twentieth century as was the interior however open well stair with 
turned balusters, wreathed and ramped handrail remain. 

The earliest available deeds of the property refer to the land being bought by John Hill 
Gentleman of the Parish of Paulton from Robert Jeanes, Yeoman of the Parish of Priston, 
"two closes of meadow or pasture Ground adjoining together called the Meads. Containing by 
estimation two acres be it more or less situate adjoining to a dissenting house commonly 
called the Baptists. One other close of meadow or pasture Ground above the said Meeting 
house containing by estimation two acres and a half be it more or less which said closes of 
Ground are now in the possession of John Gregory as tenant to the said Robert Jeanes" 

The above is an extract from the deeds of the house and is dated the eighteenth day of October 
in the thirty-fourth year of the reign of our Sovereign Lord George the Second, which 
translates into 18* October 1760. 

In 1767 the same John Hill bought some more land fi"om the grandchildren of a Joseph 
Padfield of Rush Hill, Farrington Gumey. This was described as two-third undivided parts of 
the ground called Padfield' s Paddock containing about one acre being at a place heretofor 
called Hacketts near the Baptist Meeting House in Paulton. The mining rights however appear 
to have remained in the possession of the heirs of the late Samuel Tedor (difficult to decipher 
this name on the deeds). 

In this deed John Hill is described as an Innkeeper. Although no specific mention of the 
malting bam and house is made in this deed it does include all herediments (property) and 
appurtenances. He paid John Lee and his sister Mary Lee twenty-four pounds and ten 
shillings. 



The John Hill/ who made this purchase, was the son of Joseph Hill (buried at Paulton on 1 
Julyl749) and EiTzafee*:fe«es (buried at Paulton 28^ April 1759). They had four children 
Joseph, baptised 1727, John, Robert and Elizabeth. 

The latter John, described in the deeds of 1760 as an Innkeeper, is the person most Ukely to 
have built Hill House, improving the dwelling that stood on the site by building the Georgian 
house in front of an existing cottage. The rear of the house wmds the oldest part and by 1971 
it was very poor state of repair having been used as a seed- room and storage area by Ted 
Draper (more about this later). 




To return to John Hill, innkeeper, the existence of a large malt house on the land made it an 
attractive acquisition. Legend has it that John Wesley preached from the steps of this building 
in September 1765, which suggests that it was built in the earlier part of the eighteenth 
century. 

Within the building there is plenty of evidence that it was used for malting barley; there is a 
soaking pit next to a well and drain by the old entrance. Some perforated bricks of the type 
used in the malting floors have been found but it is difficult to be sure where the kiln was 
sited. It could have been in the section that was removed by Mr Draper when he used the 
building to house livestock. 



mafne unJ 



John married Elizabeth (surname unknown) and they hadj)inQ children. According to the 
deeds we have for Hill House he also bought a considerable amount of land in Paulton 
including Pearce's Stile (previously called Hacketts; this is now Rudgeway Road) which 
adjoined the orchard of Hill House (this is now the Infants School playground) Holwell and 
Little Howell plus Hacketts meant that his land stretched south beyond the Baptist's Church 
nearly to Monger Lane. 

^^^^ifffiQii John died in 1789, Elizabeth remained here with her sons, Simon, John, George and 
Robert who were all unmarried at the time of their father's death. 
vJ^jm died in 1796 aged twenty-nine, never having married. 
Simon Hill owned the colliery known as "Simons Hill" fi-om 1790 until 1800. In 1791 coal 
was being sold at four pence a bushel from this pit, Simon, who never married, is known to 
Mve died in 1814 at New House, (the original name of Hill House).He had an illegitimate 
yson, Joshua, by his servant Ann Noel. When Simon died this child was only four years old but 

^ his father left money for his upbringing although it is not known what happened to him and 
his mother subsequently. Simons Hill coal works were subsequently bought by a Reverend 
James Rawlins. The Rawlins family were local landowners.^ 

George, John and Elizabeth's eighth child, was baptised in Paulton onl2th April 1772. When 
George, ma rried Hannah Dan do^in 1803 he is described as a Maltster they both lived here 
wihliis mother iintil her death in 1806. 



With such a large malthouse, George was capable of providing the malted barley for his elder 
brother Thomas Ames Hill (1759-1827) who was an innkeeper like their father. It is likely 
that he supplied the villagers also, as many families would make their own beer at this period. 
The malted barley and subsequent fermentation had an antibacterial effect on the local water 
rendering it safer to drink than the untreated water, an important factor in those times. [The 
Tithe records show that in 1834 George and Hannah's son, John Hill, junior, owned and lived 
at the Red Lion so it is quite likely that this had passed down to him from his uncle, Thomas 
Ames Hill]. 



George and Hannah went on to have nine children, five of whom reached adulthood. It is 
difficult to imagine the conditions in which this comfortably off family lived in those days, to 
us it would seem to be quite Spartan. It is probable that George added fiirther to the house 
during this time as the rooms at the south (drive) side of the house appear to have built on 
later as can be seen by this section only partially keyed into the front building. This provided 
another two rooms upstairs and downstairs. 

When George died in 1 832 he left the house and all his lands to his wife Hannah for her to 
dispose of amongst their children as she saw fit. Reading through the deeds it is possible that 
the sons were eager to get the inheritance "sorted out" because in 1852 Hannah gave by deed 
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poll the property known as "New House" or "Hill House" to John Hill (her eldest living son) 
and on his death to pass to Thomas Ames Hill (youngest son, who in fact was living next door 
in Silk House (now Glenvue). 

The 1851 census shows that Joseph Hill and his wife Ann were in the house. Joseph was 
George's first cousin and may just have been staying with Hannah. He and his wife lived at 
the Batch House, in Park Road and had done since before 1834. He was in partnership with 
William Evans in several mining ventures including Old Mills and Springfield Collieries.^ 



Hannah died in 1862 and there is now a period of twenty years when we cannot be sure who 
lived here. I think it is possible that John Hill the eldest son of Hannah (and elder brother of 
Thomas Ames Hill) lived here until he died in April 1871 and his v^fe Jane Anne stayed on as 
a widow. She died in 1880. The ownership now passed to the youngest brother, Thomas Ames 
Hill. - 

In 1883 the house was leased for twenty-one years to Moses Flook at a rent of £40 a year. The 
exterior was to be maintained but not altered and the tenant was responsible for internal 
decorations. Thomas Ames Hill and his representatives were to be allowed access through the 
drive and orchard. In the 1889 Kelly's Directory, Moses Flook, boot manufacturer, is listed as 
resident in Hill House. Five years later the new Directory lists Moses Flook as living in Elm 
Hayes and the Reverend Joseph Kewley is at Hill House. 

Quite by chance whilst browsing through Don Warfield's book "A Lively People", I noticed 
that in 1890 the Methodist Conference decided that Paulton merited a second minister but 
they were having problems finding accommodation until Moses Flook made Hill House 
available, rent free, which explains the presence of another Reverend, William Chappell in 
1897. 

Moses Flook and his brother were boot and shoe manufacturers who employed over 1500 
people at one time in their factory on Plummers Hill. Moses had leased Hill House for twenty- 
one years but in 1898 the business suddenly became bankrupt. Family research has not 
uncovered the reason for the bankruptcy. By 1897 Moses is no longer living at Elm Hayes; it 
is now the home of the new village doctor, Charles L'Oste Miall. 

Hill House was once more vacant; it now belonged to Elizabeth Jane Hill, the widow of 
Thomas, but she was still living next door in Silk House. In March 1899 it was leased to 
Walter Draper, of Hallatrow, market gardener. The lease was for five years and included a 
clause allowing him to erect a greenhouse In 1901 Elizabeth Jane Hill, the owner died leaving 
the house to her nephew John Hill Munday, a London solicitor. 

It appears that Walter Draper's business flourished and in 1902 he bought the property and 
land from John Hill Munday. The latter must have felt confident of the continuing success of 
the Draper's as he granted a £500 mortgage at 5% to Walter for the purchase. The total price 
was£605! 

Now another long period of no change of occupancy follows. Walter and his wife lived here 
and had two sons Edward (Ted) and William (he became a manager at Pumells). In 1921 
Walter Draper purchased the land known as Pearce's Stile from John Jabez Heal who at this 
time was living at The Manse, Queen Street, Dumfries. This had been bought at auction after 
the death of Julia Hill and following a court judgement concerning the dispersal of her 
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property to her heirs. Pearce's Stile is where the infants' school and part of Elm Road have 
now been built. He also owned or rented several other fields round about including High 
Acre. He ran what amounted to a small farm, keeping chickens and cows as well, which were 
housed in the malt house in the winter, as I have mentioned earlier. 

In due course Ted Draper joined his father in the market garden and is still remembered by 
many older Paultonians who would get their seeds from him in the spring and fresh vegetables 
in season. He also supplied bouquets and wreaths. If a bride was getting married at the Baptist 
Church next door, had her wedding flowers fi-om Draper's she was allowed to use the front 
lawn at Hill House for the photographs. When we moved here in the tradition continued 
(without the condition) and many brides must have Hill House as a backdrop to their wedding 
pictures. Nowadays there is a pleasant area of grass behind the Church, so our garden is no 
longer needed, but it was a custom we enjoyed and were happy to continue. 

By 1944 Walter Draper had retired to a farmhouse in Hardenhuish, Chippenham, where he 
lived with a Bernard Draper, farmer,(is he a third son?) and although his son Ted was still 
running the nursery, the house and garden with the orchard and Pearce's Stile were all sold to 
Pumells. We have heard various reasons for the sale; the most likely explanation is that old 
Mr Draper wanted to liquidate his assets to simplify his estate when he died. At this time 
Wilfred Harvey the managing director or Pumells was buying up a lot of local property. The 
acquisition of a market garden meant that the factory canteen and the directors' kitchens were 
kept supplied with fresh local produce at a time when food rationing was in operation. 

At some point a self-contained flat was created in the house. The front rooms on the east side 
were accessed by the main front entrance and a bathroom and kitchen made in the rooms 
behind. We think that this was done during the war and know that a locum doctor rented the 
flat in the 1940's. Later the Pumell's Nurse Daniels lived here for many years until the late 
sixties. 

In 1950 Pearce's Stile was bought by Clutton Rural District Council, and the top end of Elm 
Road was built on the land. 

Then in 1951 a strip of the shrubbery alongside the Baptist Church was conveyed to the 
Trustees of the Church to enable a car to access the back of the church. 

Ted Draper and his wife continued to live and work the land until 1966 by this time Ted was 
well past retirement age and when he eventually hung up his spade, Pumells put the house up 
for sale. This ended a family occupation of sixty seven years. 

The young Dave and Jean Hamblin saw the potential of developing the orchard by building 
there and bought the house in 1966. Unfortunately for them but luckily for us in 1970 the 
orchard was compulsorily purchased by Somerset County Council having been chosen as the 
site of the new infants' school. At the time of the sale Dave and Jean donated another portion 
of the shmbbery to the Tmstees of the Baptist Church to widen the drive to the rear of the 
church. 

Now it's 1971 and our tum to add to the history of the house; the new young doctor with his 
wife and their three small children. Charles Miall was not really "new" to the village he was 
bom in Paulton House in 1938, the youngest of Dr Jack Miall's four children and he had come 
back to Paulton after University to take over the practice at Elm Hayes, the practice that was 
started by his grandfather Charles L'Oste Miall in 1896. 

When we bought the house it was still divided into two halves so we re-united the two sides of 
the house again. The back of the house where Mr Draper had his seed room was in a very 



poor state of repair and had to be partially rebuilt. The seed room contained a very ancient 
range and had obviously been the kitchen many years before, it had only one small window 
and a door to an inner room which was windowless. We were able to put in new windows and 
enclose a central courtyard creating a corridor so both sides of the house could be accessed 
without going through other rooms. Refurbished the house became a home for us and another 
daughter arrived to keep all the bedrooms full! With two stair cases the house is a children's 
heaven, and they can play chase and ambush for hours! 



The garden contained three very large greenhouses which had in Ted Draper's time been 
heated by a vast boiler and six inch pipes relayed the heat through the glass houses and 
frames. They must have required very large quantities of coal to keep the boiler stoked. One 
green house was dismantled by the local policeman Jock . . . and three more manageable ones 
created from it. The main garden where nearly a ton of potatoes had been grown the previous 
year was put back to lawn. Rose beds and bedding plants brought the colour but the one big 
greenhouse that remains, although no longer heated is still home to a good crop tomatoes 
every year. The garden is Charles great hobby in his retirement. 



Our four children have grown up and left for the wider world but they return frequently and 
bring partners and grandchildren so it is still the family home that John Hill created two 
hundred and fifty years ago. 



With thanks to Christine Hill for the use of her family research. 



